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Pavel paced the floor. He had let his beard grow, and little
rings of fine, dark hair curled thickly on his cheeks, soft-
ening the swarthiness of his complexion.

uSit down," said the mother, bringing in the dinner.

During the meal Andrei told Pavel about Rybin.

"If I'd been home, I wouldn't have let him go," said
Pavel regretfully when Andrei had finished. "What had
he to take with him? Nothing but a muddled head and a
lot of hard feelings."

"Well, when a fellow's reached the age of forty, and
has spent most of that time grappling with the bears in his
soul, it's not easy to make him over," said the khokhol
with a laugh.

One of those arguments began in which most of the
words were hard for the mother to grasp. Dinner was over,
but they kept on pounding each other with high-sounding
words. Occasionally they spoke simply.

"We have to press forward; not a single step back,"
said Pavel firmly.

"And bump into tens of millions of people who will take
us for their enemies?"

As the mother listened to them argue, she realised that
Pavel had no use for the peasants, while the khokhol stood
up for them, trying to' prove that the muzhiks, too, had to
be shown what was right. She understood Andrei better,
and felt that he was right, but every time he said some-
thing to Pavel, she grew tense and guarded, waiting
breathlessly for her son's answer to make sure that the
khokhol had not offended him. But they kept on shouting
at each other without taking offence.

uls it really so, Pavel?" she would sometimes ask her
son.

"It really is," he would answer with a smile,

"Ah, my good man," said the khokhol with friendly
sarcasm, "youVe had a fine meal, but you've chewed your
food badly; there's something sticking in your throat. Bet-
ter take a drop."
"Funny, aren't you?" said Pavel